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POPULAR TALES. 


Gaspard du Besse. 
BY L. 





STUART COSTELLO. 


About the commencement of the eighteenth 
century there existed in Province one of those 
remarkable characters who from time to time ap- 
pear in a country, amaze and affright its inhabi- 
tants by their actions, become its hero, and leave 
behind them a name illustsious in popular tradi- 
tion. 

The sandy shores of the Durance and the ver. 
dant mountains of the Var, were alike the scene 
of his exploits. He contrived to elude all pursuit, 
to escape all ambuscades ; and while he was 
sought in the deep gorges of Oulioulles he was 
deep in his depredations in the woods of Hsterel. 

The ladies of the higher classes of Aix were 
very far from looking upon this bold marauder 
with eyes of dislike or severity; not a few among 
them were content to pardon his thefts in consid- 
eration of his elegant manners. * 

It was the middle of the month of July when, 
Madame de Servaine was on her way to a cha.) 





teau which she possessed near the banks of the} 


Durance. At that time of the year, in Provence 
the heat is so excessive, that except in cases of 
absolute necessity, no one thinks of following 
the great roads during the day. Madame de 
Servaine had, consequently quitted Aix in the 
evening, and night surprised her carriage on the 
narrow and secluded cross road which led to the 
small village of Sante Marie de Reparade. A- 
ware that she could not arrive at her destination 
by daylight, and having some fears on account of 
t!e current reports respecting Gaspard de Besse, 
who was suspecting to be hovering with his band 
inthe vicinity of Aix, the marquise had ordered 
her people to take every precaution. The four 
horses were urged forward with all thespeed that 
the rugged road permitted, while postillions arm- 
ed with pistols, and the two accompanying do- 
mesties kept their places on the box, each similar- 
ly provided in case of need. ‘Their beautiful 
mistress, meantime, was languidly reposing with- 
in, nearly lulled to sleep by the monotonous sound 
of the wheels, and the soft and perfumed air 
which breathed upon her; while at a distance 
she already hailed the bright waters of the Du- 
rance dancing in the rays of the moon. Roused 
by this welcome sight ; she looked forth and be- 
gan to trace the winding of the sparkling river, 
when a woody eminence suddenly concealed it 
from her, and at the same moment her carriage 
stopped abruptly, and she found herself surroun- 
ded by a band of brigands armed to the teeth,and 
presenting a most formidable aspect. It was ea- 
sy to judge that resistance was useless ; her ser- 
vants, therefore, on seeing several carbines pre- 
sented .o their heads, came to the conclusion that 
submission was the best policy. The terrified 
beauty, trembling with agitation, lost no time in 


| ments, and drawing her veil over her face she 
extended her hand filled with trinkets, to the in. 
traders. 
| At this instant several pistol shots were heard, 
and with the rapidity of lightning two mounted 
/cavaliers rushed amongst the band of robbers, 
_and commenced a furious attack upon them with 
_theirsabres. Madame de Servaine uttered a cry 
_of joy, not unmingled with alarm, and threw her- 
| self back in her carriage, covering her head with 
the cushions. How long she remained in this 
‘position she could not tell, but she was restored 
_to her senses by a soft voice close to her ear,which 
_in the most re-assuring accents entreated her to 
| dismiss all fear, for the band of Gaspard de Besse 
was dispersed, and she could pursue her way in 
safety. 


round her, and became aware that the broad 


_moonlight fell only on the forms of the two friend. || 


ly cavaliers, who were stationed at her carriage 
door, their hats in hand,and both in an attitude of 
the greatest respect. Madame de Servaine then 
learned that one of the gentlemen was Monsieur 
de Prieure,a person of condition of Avignon, 
who accompanied by his servant, was on his way 
to a small country-house, which he had lately 
bought, not far from Sante Marie de Reparade. 
Monsieur de Prieure escorted the beautiful Mar. 
quise to the gates of the chateau of Arnajon, and 
did not leave her until he had obtained permission 
to waiton her the following day. 


An acquaintance began under such romantic | 


circumstances was likely to become intimate.— 
' Monsieur de Prieure’s county-house was but at 


vaine ; at least, two jeagues to a cavalier accus- 
-tomed to hunting was but an insignificant ride ; 
his presence, therefore, at the chateau was con- 
| linual ; no day passed without his visit ; and the 
fair Marquise would have felt extremely disap. 
pointed if his usual hour had arsived without 
_ bringing her new and agreeable companion, whose 
| anecdotes of the gay world, and of the best soci- 
ety of Aix, amused her infinitely. But, though 
it was evident he spoke of that which was famil- 
iar to him, he acknowledged that, in his present 
mood, society was distasteful to him, and that it 
| was with the purpose of avoiding it that he had 
retired to that neighborhood to bury himself in 
‘the woods, and roam undisturbed amongst the 
'scenes of nature. Whenever, therefore, any of 
her friends happened to arrive, Monsieur de Pri- 
eure invariably took his leave, with entreaties of 
her excuse of his misanthropy. 

Several months had now elapsed, and prepara- 
tions on an extensive scale were being made for 
their marriage at the chateau of Arnajon. 
small, select party had been invited to be present 
at the signature of the contract, and the most 
brilliant of the distinguished families of Aix were 
-assembled in the decorated drawing-rooms of the 

bride elect. All was gaiety and enjoyment, and 
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taking off her rings, bracelets, and other orna- 


_—— 


a general air of cheerfulness and happy security 


[ reigned throughout the society, when the sound 


of a horse's feet galloping at full speed, and ma- 
king the paved couat re-echo with the clattering 
din, caused a panic in every breast. The saloon 
door was thrown open violently, and a cavalier 
covered with dust, and envaloped in a large cloak, 
rushed into the apartment. 

‘Thank God !" cried he, ‘I am yet in time! I 
have come before the time "” 

He took off the broad hat which concealed his 





Summoning courage, she ventured to look a- | 


a short distance from that of Madame de Ser. |, 


features, and the bride and bridegroom recogni- 
zed the features of Gaspard de Besse. Madame 
de Servaine threw herself ovepowered with terror 
into the arms of De Fontenay, who in the first 
movement of his rage had drawn hissword. At 
this sight all the gentlemen present fullowed his 
example; but Gaspard, with a contemptuous 
glance throwing open his mantle, discovered to 
them that his pistols were ready to his hand. 
‘Silence ! and listen to me,’ cried he, in an au. 
thoritive voice ; and such was the ascendency that 
he possessed, that every sword’s point was lower. 
ed instantly. ‘I come not here,’ he continued to 
injure, but tosave. We do not meet on equal 
| grounds. You, Count, who stand there impa- 
‘tiently playing with the hilt of your sword, can 
best jndge. The castle is surrounded. In one 
moment fifty men, as determined as those before 
me, and better armed, will be here and one drop 
of my blood shed would cost the lives of all.— 
| Believe me,’ he added, seeing the indecision of 
the gentlemen whom he adéressed, ‘my voice 
would be more powerfu! to you than a'l those 
swords. Sheathe them, therefore, and leave me 
_master in this business. Remain passive, and I 
answer for you with my head,otherwise you are a 


_dead man.’ 

Scarcely had he finished speaking when cries 
and shrieks resounded through the building, the 
courts and gardens were filled with banditti, 
whose grim faces appeared at the windows, and 
who had already forced the doors, armed with 
poinards and pistols. A fearful silence reigned 
in the saloon ; Gaspard firmly and resolutely kept 
his station beside the fainting form of the Mar- 
quise. The banditti advanced to within a few 
paces of the terrified guests, when their chief 
stepped forward and presented himself. Loud 
acclamations hailed his presence ; but a sign from 
him they ceased at once, and retreated as if by 
magic into the outer courts, where they remained 
silent and immoveable, waiting his commands. 





‘You are safe,’ said he, ‘turning to the company. 
‘I learnt only this very morning the project sug. 
gested by one of my lieutenants. Then twenty 
leagues separated me from this chateau, which he 
proposed to pillage to-night. You see how ne- 
cessary my presence was, and that resistance 
would have been fatal. 

When he had concluded, he walked up to the 
table on which lay the contract of marriage ; he 
stooped down with a smile on his lip, and taking 
a pen affixed his signature to the paper beside 








those of the witnesses—and who was bold enough 
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tosay himnay ? Then with the calmest aspect, | 


as though there was nothing out of the ordinary 
course of things in this situation, he knelt at the 
feet of Madame de Servaine, and taking a ring 
from his girdle, he placed it on her finger, entrea- 
ting her at the same time, and with an earnest 
and respectful manner, to wear it as a sovenir of 
hig visit. 

The Marquise, with a deep blush recognized 
a ring which, in a moment of confidence, she had 
herself presented to her disguised lover. 

Five minutes afterwards, the Durance separa- 
ted Gaspard and his band from the chateau of 
Arnajon. 

Many years after, this redoubted chief of bri- 
gands was taken, judged,and condemned to death. 
Many persons of rank used their utmost endeav- 
ors to obtain his pardon, and the Countess de Fon- 
tenay and her husband were not amongst the 
least strenuous; but in spite of their active exer- 
tions, the result was unfavorable. The judges 
would hear of no extenuation: the trial was car- 
ried on with rigor. So dangerous and so fascina- 
ting a robber could not hope to meet with leniency; 
and Gaspard de Besse underwent the punishment 
of the wheel in the centre of the public square at 
Aix. 








The Light of the Lighthouse. 


BY EPES SARGENT. 


The closing of a day in June, 
Mild, beautiful and bright ! 

The setting sun, the crescent moon 
Mingling their doubtful light! 

The west wind brings the odor sweet 
O: flowers and new mown hay, 
While murmuring billows at our feet 

Breathe of the salt-sea spray. 


We stroll along the wide sea-beach, 
A ladye fair and I, 
And con what Nature’s page may teach, 
In ocean, earth and sky. 
And, as across the waters blue, 
With roving glance we gaze, 
A light springs suddenly to view— 
It is a beacon’s blaze ! 


O, lambently the new-born flame 
Disparts the purple air ; 

In childish wonder we exclaim, 
To see a sight so fair. 

‘How bright,’ the ladye says, ‘its ray 
Shoots o’er the swelling tide ! 

Now, listen to the tale, I pray, 
With yonder shaft allied. 


‘Upon that island’s narrow ledge, 
Of rocks with sea-weed strown, 
Fringed by the thinly scattered sedge, 
The lighthouse towers alone ! 
There ’mid the sea’s perpetual swell, 
The dash of breakers wild, 
Two solitary beings dwell— 
A father and his child. 


‘Three years ago, no friendly light 
Across the dark reef beamed ; 

A white flag on the rocky height, 
The only signal, streamed. 

Poor Francis Lorne had then a wife, 
And he had children five ; 

He led a fisherman’s bold life, 




















And merrily did he thrive. 
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‘It was on Independence Day— 
To Mary Lorne he said, 
‘My sloop is rocking in the bay, 
A flag at her mast head! 
Come, gentle wife! your work throw down, 
And children, come with me, 
And we will take a trip to town, 
This day’s great sights to see! 


‘On board! on board! fair blows the gale ! 
My boat is swift and strong : 
With strecmers gay and loosened sail, 
How will she sweep along ! 
The sky is clear and beautiful, 
Bright gleams the breezy morn, 
We'll skim the blue waves like a gull ! 
We will! said Francis Lorne! 


‘O, joyful heart, exult not so; 
Mistrust that prospect fair : 

It is the lure of death and wo, 
The ambush of despair ! 

That night the storm in wild array, 
Clove through the billows dark, 
And, in a cloud of foam and spray, 

Rushed on the fated bark. 


‘The morning’s dim, unconscious smile, 
That hushed the raging storm, 

Disclosed upon that rock-bound isle 
The father’s pallid form. 

And strain’d to his protecting breast, 
His little Ellen lay; 

There are but two—where be the rest ? 
Ye ruthless billows! say ! 


‘Poor Francis! when his struggling soul, 
The fearful scene recalled, 

No soothings could his tears control, 
His reason was appalled ! 

A grief that blanched his sunburnt face 
Thenceforth upon him grew— 

A grief, the world could not erase, 
And time couid not subdue, 


‘And when, at length, on yonder spot 
Was reared the lighthouse spire, 
To him was given the lonely lot 
To tend the beacon fire. 
There from the busy wor!d apart, 
Its clamor and its strife, 
He lives with but one human heart 
To share his desert life. 


‘But O, Aurora’s crimson light, 
That makes the watch-fire dim, 

Is not a more transporting sight 
Than Ellen is to him. 

He pineth not for fields and brooks, 
Wild flowers and singing birds, 

For Summer smileth in her looks, 
And singeth in her words. 


‘A fairy thing, not five years old, 
So full of joy and grace, 
It is a rapture to behold 
The beauty of her face ! 
And Oh ! to hear her happy voice, 
Her laughter ringing free, 
Would make the gloomiest heart rejoice, 
And turn despair to glee. 


‘The ocean’s blue is in her eyes, 
Its coral in her lips, 

And in her cheek, the mingled dyes 
No sea-shell could eclipse! 
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And as she climbs tne weedy rocks, 
And with the sunshine plays, 

The wind that lifis her golden locks, 
Seems move to love their rays. 


‘When the smooth ocean sleeps unstirred, 
And, like a silver band, 

The molten waters circling gird 
The island’s rim of sand, 

She runs her tiny feet to lave 
And breaks the liquid chain, 

Then laughs to see the shivered wave 
Coil down to rest again. 


‘And when the black squall rends the deep, 
‘The tempest-cradled maid, 

To see the white gulls o’er her sweep, 
Mounts to the balustrade. 

Above her head and round about, 
They stoop without alarm, 

And seemed to flout her threatening shout 
And her up-stretching arm. 


‘Once Francis sought the neighboring town, 
And she was left alone, 
When such a furious storm came down, 
As never had been known. 
My child the wretched parent cried, 
‘Oh ! friends! withhold me not! 
The bravest man, in such a tide, 
W ould quail on that bleak spot.’ 


‘He strove till faint and out of breath 
His fragile boat to gain, 

But all knew it was certain death 
To tempt the hurricane. 

And wilder grew the tempest’s power, 
And doubly black the night, 

When lo! at the appointed hour 
Blazed forth the beacon light ! 


‘The sea-fog like a fallen cloud, 
Rolled in and dimned its fire, 

Roared the gale louder ana more loud, 
And swelled the billows higher ! 

Above the gale that wailed and rang, 
Above the booming swell, 

With steady and sonorous clang, 
Pealed forth the light-house bell! 


‘Warned by the sound, ships inward bound, 
The offing sought again, 
And soon the baffled tempest found 
His anger was in vain. 
The billows fell, the winds rebuked 
Crept to their caverns back, 
And placidly the day star looked, 
Out from the cloudy rack. 


‘Bright through the window-panes it smiled, 
Upon the little bed, 

Where wrapped in slumber deep and mild, 
Ellen reposed her head. 

Her friends, her father seek the place ; 
Good saints have watched her charms! 

Her blue eyes open on his face 
And she isin his arms !” 

The voice was mute, the tale was told ; 
Sacred be my reply ! 

Along the wide sea-beach we stroll’d, 
The ladye faire and I. 

Bless’d, ever bless’d, and unforgot 
Be that sweet summer night, 

And blessings on that wave-girt spot! 
The Light-house and the Light! 
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THE ESSAYIST. 
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For the Casket. 
Transposition. 
AUTUMN.—From the Knicerbocker for Nov. 


There breathes a mournful sound in the dim, 
thick forest; it is the sigh of rustling leaves 
showering fast to the ground !—the maple yields 
his crimson robe, the oak his yellow crown, the 
tall beach tree droopingly leans to drop his 
wreath of brown; and the colored glories of all 
the rich draperied thickets are cast to the winds. 
The orchards send their mellow tributes to the 
court of old Autumn, which are the round green 
melon, the grapes that bend over the river, the 
sweet pear with its transparent cheek, the peach 
of scarlet hue, the glowing pippins streaked with 
gold, and plums of heavenly blue : baskets full of 
rich oily nuts shaken from the branching tree, 
sweet honey in the waxen comb the treasure of 
the bee; bowls filled from the gushing cider. 
press—the new milked kine—the ripe yellow 
barley—and from the clustering vine :—the red 
and sweet corn of the harvest and sheaves of the 
rich juicy wheat, all are poured in lavish boun- 
ty over the ever generous board of Autumn,—— 
How gay is the kindling blush of the Morning: 
how soft the bloom of the Evening is spread: 
and how bright the cheerful blaze of Noon is 
shed over all the purple hills. The pearly hoar. 
frost glitters bright across the grass sliorn plain 
in the morning, and the curling white vapor ho- 
vers over the winding course of theriver. When 
the silvery harvest moon rolls serenely on its 
boundless path, and when the spirit.stars smile 
forth to sanctify the lovely scene, a joyful pleas- 
ure thrills through the air, and woods and waves 
share the rapture; and many a solemn vow is 
made to beauty in the moon-lit glade. I love 
thy golden day, sweet Autumn, for it is the ‘Sab. 
bath of the year ;’ how lovely is the bloomy hec- 
tic of thy cheek, in decay! and when the chilly 
breeze of November complains in hollow sobs, 
and thou dost droop among the hills and mourn 
along the plains until thou dost sink on the heaps 
of leaves in the lonesome lanes of the forest like 
an old, wan and tired pilgrim who grieves over 
his weary journey—melancholy thoughts will 
then fillthe mind to see thee dropping to the 
tomb! Asthe closing year fades away, the 
birds end their tuneful anthems and spread their 
winnowing pinions towards a sunnier clime.— 
The sweet throated robin no more comes to the 
door with his plaintive whistle, but joins the 
timid flock and flies to greener fields and gentler 
skies ; and the blue-jay with her withering leafy 
tent; the shy sea-birds by the shore, the wild 
curlew, the dusky coot, the sreaming loon and 
the ecaper.brace pursue their swift, unerring 
flight ; and the sea-brant, the black shell-drake, 
the wood-duck from the lonely lake, the gull, 
the gannet and the goose, all loosen their pin. 
ions to the south winds, and do not pause in their 
rapid flight except when they are alarmed by 
the float of the fowler or the smoking gun. 

E. 


From the Oasis. 
Rome. 


Rome—imperial Rome—the city of seven tow- 


cred hills, her ancient days of glory and splen.! 














dour have all faded away, she is now but a re- 
lic of her former grandeur—yet her pervading 
influence still exists, and will continue to be felt, 
until her name shall be forgotten or numbered 
with the empires that only exist in song, whose 
very sites are buried under the rubbish of con- 
suming years, When the solitary traveller looks 
upon her deserted palaces, and the noiseless 
streets, where once the armed warrior trod in all 
the pride and pomp and circumstance of war,— 
along whose thorough-fares the eager crowd 
hurried to the forum, and with listening ears 
drank the inspiring eloquence of a Tully; or 
when enervation had sapped her very founda- 
tions and corroding decay was feeding at the root, 
they rushed in hot haste, to witness the barbar- 
ilies of the gladiatorial games; or viewed with 
all the pride of a Roman citizen the entrance 
of the triumphal car of a Cwesar—he catches 
the inspiration of her former days of glory.— 
I’ere the elder Brutus sat in solemn justice on 
his own sons, and looked calmly and without a 
tear upon the blood of his first born, as it gushed 
from the decapitated head—and here too a Bru. 
tus stabbed, not that he “loved Cesar less, but 
thathe loved Rome more.” There stalked the 
gloomy Cataline, plotting detriment to the re- 





} public, and there echoed the voice of a Cicero, 


exposing the fell designs of the traitor to his 
country. Herea Mecenas dwelt, and an Ovid 


‘flowing numbers, And along these streets rush- 
ed in impetuous haste, the vandals of the north. 
ern hive, burning and destroying every monu- 
ment of genius and of art, lest by being too fa. 
'miliar with them, them they might become en. 
-ervated. Then the Roman name and Roman 
energy had become extinct, or but a by-word to 
the scoffers. That spirit, which had raised her 
above the barbarian nations around—-which had 
made her the only free and enlightened gov- 
ernment of old, and to be a Roman citi. 
zen was an honor to be conferred upon kings— 
was crushed, buried in one dark night of barba. 
rism, from which it was her destiny no vcr to a. 
waken. 

The student, as he pores over the fai! ’.‘ul page 
of that chronicle of events, the his‘ory of past 
ages, still recognizes the influence of |.er former 
days. A determined band of outlaws, driven 
from their former haunts, pitched their rude 
tents at the foot of the seven memorable hills.—— 


where the noises of the growing city had never 
disturbed the sabbath stillness of nature, soon 
there was worked a change by the mastering 
hand of man. The Corscian games are insti 
tuted; and the Sabine women gaze with breath. 
less attention at the oily wrestlers in the ring— 
now amused herself at the feats performed with 
the discus—now with the swift foot race. A 
shriek is heard, and for once the sacred hearth 
hath lost its hospitality-—-husband is torn from 
wife, beothers from sisters, parents from chil- 
dren—the city resounds with the clank of armor 
and the hills and valleys, forthe first time, echo 
and reverberate the noise of battle ‘The bloody 
battle has been fought and won; and the little 
band of robbers have grown to a powerful na- 
tion. There is an unusual bustle in the streets, 
and menare hurrying toand fro—friend stops 








-anda Horace tuned their lyres to the melody of 


And where before had been a wilderness where | 
the wolf had prowled untamed and unscared, | 


rr ~ 


friend,and whispers in low and hurricd accents— 
once more the city is in arms, Lucretia hath 
stabbed herself, unable to suryive the loss of her 
honor; Collatanus and Brutus have driven from 
Rome the despoiler of the rights of hospitality, 
and Rome is a Republic. Once more there is a 
wild commotion..the demagogue has succeeded. 
The army followed by the people march to the 
Mons Sacer. The Patricians are the sole oc- 
cupants of the immortal city. Again the city is 
thickly populated—and the Senate has yielded 
the privileges demanded, and the debts of the 
Plebeans are abolished,—the tribunes stand at 
the door of the Senate-house. The great Re- 
public, the queen of nations, rules the world.— 
The fame of her armies has been carried to the 
limits of the known world—her standard has 
been raised under the burning sun of Africa, and 
in the farthest part of hither Gaul—her armor 
has resisted the Parthian darts, and a Roman sol- 
'dier has stood at the very gates of Hercules.— 
But her days are numbered. Cwsarhas passed 
| the Rubicon, and Pompey with the Senators is 
| marshalling an army to resist the invader of his 
country the patricide. But all is in vain.--ambi- 
‘tion conquers. Thrice upon the Lupercal has 
_been offered a kingly crown, and yet he thrice 
|refused. A long procession is slowly moving, 
and Cesar is going to the Senate-house, the con- 
_spiracy is ripe,—the ‘well beloved Brutus stabs,’ 
and at the foot of Pompey’s statute, ‘great Ce. 
sar fell.” It isthe reign of the Emperors, the 
age of gold, rendered immortal by a Virgil, an 
Ovid and a Horace. Nero has fired the city, 
and sings upon the Lupercal, the burning of 
Troy. A stately procession is moving along, 
and fresh flowers are scattered by an unknown 
hand, upon the tomb of the tyrant Nero. The 
days of her greatness have passed away, and she 
is subjected to the iron rule of th: barbarians.— 
A long night enshrouds her wit!) i's thick pall of 
darkness. O.ce more, her strevis are thickly 
populated and the mitred bishop, and the tall 
cap of the cardinal are seen hurrying to the pal- 
ace of the Vice-gerent on earth. Then had 
arisen a system of power to govern the minds of 
men, enforced by pr-scription—with terror for 
its sting—power and extended rule for its object, 
dark, sanguinary and despotic, it arrogated to 
itself all temporal power in support of the spirit- 
ual and called itself—the church. It aroge in 
'the tempest, and careered a moment in the 











whirlwind of superstition, and then fell the vic- 
(tim of its own gui'tand crime. 

But classic L[taly still owus the power of super. 
stition, and the monastery and the convent rear 
their tall spires in the glittering sunbeams, Once 
it was the land of poetry, and of painting, of 
sculpture, and of art, but the Monk and the Fri- 
arrule, where the Roman soldier once was sta- 
, tioned. 








Solitude, by itself, ischastening. 'To know the 
air silent around us, that there is not a voice with - 
in hearing through the palpable darkness, is to be 
| conscious of an awful presence, kindted to the 
| stillness of the grave. 











| Bashfuluess is more frequently connected with 
| good sense, than we find assurance ; and impu.- 
dence on the other hand, if often the mere effect 





_ of downright stupidity, 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
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Rights of Women. 


BY W. GAYLORD CLARK. 


As the whole community is agitated with 
measures adopted to assert the rights and ad. 
vance the interests of the laboring man, it would 
be well to consider for a moment the claims of 
industrious women. 

There is a strange and cruel mockery in the 
conduct of the lords of creation to the weaker 
sex. They are fond of speaking in extravagant 
terms of the excellence of women, the delight in 
manifesting their refinement by unmeaning 
compliments and exhibit their gallantry in a 
thousand superfluous attentions. Here their 
justice ends. They call themselves the defend. 
ers of woman—do they protect her? They 
praise her virtue—does their conduct manifest 
real respect? They compassionate her weak. 
ness—do they sustain her poverty, cheer ber 
loneliness with the voice of encouragement, or 
do aught in any shape to supply her wants, or 
alleviate her afflictions? The world is a scene 
of violence, where every man scrambles for his 
share of the plunder—but weak woman is con- 
strained by her physical inferiority, tostand apart 
and gaze hopelessly upon the struggle, with lit- 
tle to sustain her little ones, but the stray frag. 
ments which may fall in her way. She is still, 
as in olden time, a gleaner in the harvest of life, 
and though her responsibilities are equal to a 
man, she is expected to supply her wants and 
perform all her duties upon the miserable pit. 
tance which the reaper leaves behind him as un- 
worthy to be gathered. Such is the justice, such 
the kindness of man to woman. It may be ad- 
mitted that man is gentle and affectionate to 
those of the other sex who may be related to 
him. Strange ifhe were not. Low unnatural 
would be the ingratitude that would requite 
a mother’s pains, a wife’s solicitude, a sister's 
tenderness, with harshness. And how strange. 

ly cold and heartless must be the bosom 
which, not only insensible to the loveliness, gen- 
tleness, and purity of woman, should also prove 
alien to the ties of nature. Manshas not been 
unnatural, for the necessilies of his being forbid 
it. But what has he done for that portion of the 
sex disconnected with himself—the lone, the 
friendless? What support or encouragement 
does the widow with her flock of little ones, re- 
ceive from man? How is her labor requited—how 
are her rights maintained? What encourage. 
ment do the laws extend to her—what support 
is offered by society—what champion springs 
forth in her cause ? 

The sturdy laborer complains that his wages 
are low, and thousands in a moment unite and 
procure him redress; but the widow may toil 
with superier assiduity and receive less than a 
tithe of the wages of the man—and who strikes 
forher? Is her labor less useful or necessary ? 
By no means. Are her orphans more readily 
or cheaply sustained than the laborer? Of course 
they are not. Yet she is allowed to toil un- 
ceasingly, and receive a paltry pittance, which 
if quadrupled would be spurned by a man labo. 
rer with scorn. 

Again, the man complains, justly perhaps, 





culean frame, and he strikes for the amelioration 
of his condition. ‘The pressis clamorous in sup. 
port of the poor laborer; orators and politicians 
espouse his cause; and he triumphs. But the 








lone widow sits at her solitary labor plying the 
needle with her hands, and rocking the cradle 
with her feet. The sun rises and sets on her 
and the stars almost fade from the sky, ere,with 
a fevered and exhausted frame, she sinks upon a 
couch. But who, we ask again strikes for the 
lone widow? Who conpassionates her wrongs 
and asserts her rights? Perhaps it will be as- 
serted that woman has no rights, Men are en- 
titled to high wages, but wages, but women 
should not expect it; men must not labor mure 
than ten hours; but woman being weak and un. 
able to demand her fair share of the advantages 
that result from labor, must consent to be, as she 
has been, the drudge and slave those who prate 
about her beauty and their chivalry. 








Statistics of Marriage. 
Hints for the Ladies.—We published some 
years ago a table of the probabilies of marriage 
| at the different periods of life, in the case of fe. 











males, for which we have no doubt the ladies of 
Britain feel grateful. It was founded, however, 


classes, The following table supplies materials 
for more accurate conclusions, grounded on re- 
turns which comprehend all classes; and we 
think we shall confer a favor on our female 
readers by putting the results into a distinct form. 

If we take -100 to represent the whole of a 
woman’s chances of marriage between the ages 
of 17 and 80, the preportional chances in each 
period of five years will be as follows : 





Age. Chances of Marriage. 
15 andunder20 - - - : 144 
20 " _e (fs - . “tome 
25 ad 30—=i« : - - 18 
30 ” 35 - - - - - 64 
35 ” 40 =e - - - 3} 
40 * 45 - - : - oi & 
45 ” 50 é “ a + 1 
50 ”? 55 e ° ° . - 
55 ” 60 ‘ A : ” 
60 - 65 , ny ea 
65 " 70 tenth. 
100 


From the table it appears— 

1. That one seventh part of all the females 
who marry in England are married between the 
ages of 15 and 20, or one-seventh part of a wo. 
man’s chances of marriage lies between those 
years. 

2, That fully one-half of the women who 
marry, are married between 20 and 25, or one 
half of a woman’s chances are comprised within 
these five years. 

3. That between 15 and 35 precisely two- 
thirds of a woman’s chances of marriage are ex. 
hausted, and only one.third remains for the rest 
of her life up to 70. 

4. That at 30 no less than 85 chances out of 
the 100 are gone, and 15, or about one-seventh, 
only remain. She has strong reason now for 
improving her time. 

5. At 35, a fraction, a tenth, is all that remains 
to her—which is reduced to a twentieth at 40. 


6. At 45, her chances of marriage have sunk 
to one fortieth; and at 50to one-hundredth. At 





that twelve hours’ labor is too much for his her. 











60 there is still a glimmering of hope, for it ap. 





on limited data, which were derived entirely |, 
from records of marriages among the working || 








a a 
pears that among females, abong females, about 
1 marriage in 100 takes place at and before the 
age of 70. 

The number of women martried between 15 

and 20 is six times greater than the number of 
met. 
The number of men and women married be. 
20 and 25is very nearly equal, but the number 
of men married at all higher ages is greater than 
the number of women. [The Scotchman. 








The Ladics. 


Heart Archery.—A late number of the Peter. 
burg (Va.) Intelligencer contains a lively and 
interesting account of a novel combat which 
came off a short time since at Fauquier Springs, 
It consisted of ‘feats of archerie” by sundry gen. 
tlemen, arranged in two parties, under the titles 
of Reds and Blues. The unmarried ladies were 
divided into two parties, fifteen each; and each 
young lady selected her champion from among 
the aspirants for Hymeneal honors. The judg- 
es were matrons, aided by Benedicts chosen ex. 
pressly to discharge she important duty of deci. 
ding which party won the prize. The judges 
were matrons, aided by Benedicts chosen cx. 
pressly to discharge to discharge the important 
duty of deciding which party won the prize.— 





| Lists were regularly laid out, rules drawn up, 
and all things done in true formal style. When 
the battle was once begun, with all the compa. 
ny looking on, the acene become deeply inter- 
esting. ‘The mark, very appropriately was 
a heart, and men ever being poor bunglers 
at this business we may suppose some strange 
“shutin” was exhibited. A champion of the 
‘‘Red” won the prize, and his “ladye faire” 
crowned him in good old fashioned style; while 
in the evening she figured as the ‘Queen of 
Love and Beauty” at a ball. 








Very Affecting. 

A sentimental youth having seen a young dam. 
sel shedding tears over something in her lap, took 
the first opportunity to be introduced to her; and 
made no doubt that she was a congenial spirit. 

‘What work was it that affected you so much, 
the other morning ? I saw you shed a great ma. 
ny tears, was it Bulwer’s last ?’ 

‘I don’t know what Bulwer’s last is,’ returned 
she, ‘but I assure you that 1 was doing something 
which always almost kills me. I was peeling 
onions |” , 





Grace Mal-a-Propos. 

A milliner’s apprentice, about to wait upon a 
dutchess, was fearful of committing some error in 
her deportment. She therefore consulted a friend 
as to the manner in which she should address 
this great personage, and was told that on going 
before the dutchess, she must say ‘her Grace,’ and 
soon. Accordingly, away went the girl, and on 
being introduced, after a very low curtesy, she 
said, ‘For what 1 am going to receive, the Lord 
make me truly thankful.’ To which the Dutch- 
ess answered ‘Amen,’ 








The beauty of the rainbow vanishes in the 
storm ; the meteor’s flash is but a moment; the 
glittering gems of heaven will one day go out ; 
the sun himself will be extinguished, but the star 
of hope shines beautifully forever. 
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VARIETY. 








From the Knickerbocker, 


My own Peculiar: 
FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A GEORGIA LAWYER. 


It has always been my favorite theory or mon. 
omania, if the reader will have it so, that there 
are two distinct kinds of men, viz: animal and 
vegetable. By the first I mean those who have 
hearts, feelings, impulses, affections ; who do 
not only breathe through life, but who leave be- 
hind them aname, either for good or evil, as the 
devil or angel may have prepondcrated with 
them. By the vegetable species I intend to de- 
signate that class which, having the visible ap- 
pearance of man, yet lack the inward attributes 
that belong to him who is made after the likeness 
of his Creator ; that class which pass through 
life, if life it be, without having performed one 
single good or bad action ; who have no more 
virtue than a cabbage, nor vice than a thistle ; 
whose epitaph, if any would waste time to 
write it, coud be written in four words: ‘He 
lived—and died 

This is not the first time I have advanced this 
doctrine, and it shall not be the last. Iam not 
discussing it in a religious point of view. I 
have too much heart-felt reverence for the prin- 
ciples of my holy faith, to approach with levity 
its alters. I am alluding to it now in a physical 
or Jawyer-like point of view; and I challenge 
any one (of the animal kind) to deny the truth 
of my assertion. Why, gentle reader, have you 
not in your miud’s eye, at this moment, one of 
the vegetable species? Tax your memory.— 
Don’t you know any one of your acquaintance 
whose whole career has been unmarked by a sin- 
gle deed ; an energetic action; whose instinct 
is not half so great as that which the blind mole 
possesses, and whose very walk puts you in 
mind of a weed possessed with the powers of 
locomotion? Haven’t you? If you havn't, J 
have ; and I will give you, en passant, an ex- 
ample. 

Two friends, and brother lawyers of mine, 
were travelling some years since, on the ‘circuit.’ 
Their route led them across the sandy hills that 
form the northern boundary of the Alatamaha, 
one of the noble rivers of our beautiful state. — 
These hills, or ridges, however, are as barren as 
Arabia Petrea. You might plant a Yankce 
there, and he would not grow! Perhaps, after 
this assertion, it would be ‘surplussage’ to say, 
that no effort of industry or ingenuity could coax 
a blade of grass to rearits head above the sterile 
soil. It was a rainy, gloomy day, and after 
travelling forsome time without encountering 
any signs of human life, their hearts were cheer- 
ed by the sight of the ‘smoke that so gracefully 
curled,’ and they knew forthwith, ‘that a cottage 
was near.’ And sure enough, there it was. A 
clumsy, ill-shapen log hut, with interstices, or, 
to speak more classically ‘chinks,’ wide enough 
to throw a sizeable bear through. 

My friends dismounted and entered. A fire 
of pine.wood, or‘ ‘light-wood,’ as itis technically 
called, blazed in the claychimney. Io one cor- 
net of the fire.place were huddled a baker’s do. 
zen of ‘yellow complected’ brats. A tall, gaunt 
female, with long, uncombed tresses, or bunches 
of coarse red hair, was seated upon the floor ; 


plenty of deer,. 








while in front of the fire, and occupying the 
only stool in the hovel, ‘sat the lord of the soil,’ 
shivering under the malign influence of a tertain 
ague. 

‘Good morning, my friend,’ said one of the 
visitors who is celebrated for his politeness and 
urbanity. 

‘Morning ! was the laconic and echo.like re- 
ply. Echo, like a woman always gives the last 
word, 

‘Fine situation you have here,’ resumed my 
brother attorney. 

‘Fine h--ll! responded the host ; ‘what's it 
fine for ?” 

‘Why, I should suppose you would have good 
sport here, in hunting.’ 

‘Then you would suppose a c—n lic! 
cant hunt, ’cepting you got something to hunt 
at, kin you ?” 

‘No; that’s a very clear case; I thought, 
however, that so near the river, there would be 
Still, if it isnot a good hunt- 
ing ground, it is a fine place for raising cattle.’ 

‘It is, is it? S’posin’ the cattle gets in the 
swamp, and the d—d river rises ’pon ’em, and 
the cu’sed fools don’t get out of the way, but 
gitdrowned? Howyou gwine tv raise ’em then 
eh 7?” 

‘That certainly is very bad,’ continued iny in- 
defatiguable friend; but there is one comfort 
left to you. If you have not the richest soil, or 
the best hunting-ground, or the greenest pastur- 
age, you have what is better than a monarch’s 
diadem, or the highest niche in the temple of 
Fame; you have health,’ 

‘The d—-l Ihave, stranger! Do yousce them 
yaller.complected critters in the corner there ? 
Them’s got health, ’an’t they? The old wo- 
man there has got it, ’aintshe? And look at 
rae, With this cu’sed ager shaking my bones into 
a jelly! You call that health, don’t you ?’ 

‘Look here my friend,’ exclaimed my brother 
chip, ‘answer me this question, and I won’t ask 
you another. If you can’t get any thing to 
grow here, and nothing to hunt ; if your cattle 
drown, and your family are all the while sick ; 
why, in the name of common sense, do you not 
up sticks, and off? Why doyou stay here ? 

‘Oh, ’cause the light-wood knots are so ’ma- 
zin’ handy!’ 

Gentle reader!—look me steadfastly in the 
face. Upon your honor, as a gentleman, (or 
lady) do you believe that was an animal? Do 
you think that a real genuine man or brute would 
have remained his whole life, under such cir- 
cumstances, in sucha spot? No, you don’t.— 
Now, thatis what I call a man of the vegetable 
species. I can’t tell whether a vegetable thinks, 
or not ; but if it does, I will bet my spectacles 
against the prettiest lady’s eyes in the country, 
that that man’s idea of heaven was, that it con- 
sisted of a large pine barren, where the light- 
wood knots were ‘’mazin handy ! and where he 
could shiver the whole day with the ‘cu’sed ager,’ 
over a large fire of the afaresaid light.wood 
knots, kept in perpetual flame, by the ‘minister. 
ing angel of the place.’ The only thing that 
makes me doubt the propriety of the illustration 
I have sct before you to prove the truth of my 


theory, is, that this man had energy enough to 


curse ! 
I give you another example furnished by the 
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same friend. A few miles farther on, they came 
toa hovel of the same description; the same 
light-wood fire and ‘open-work’ building. Rain 
Was pouring in torrents through the roof, and 
the floor was overflowed. The only dry spots 
were near the bed and the fire-place. On the 
first which was huddled up as a refuge from the 
fast falling flood, forming a kind of mimic Ar. 
rarat, were congregated the usual adjuncts, even 
of vegetable life ; that is, the ‘old woman and 
the yaller-complected children.’ In the fire. 
place, with his feet drawn up ala Turk, on the 
backless chair, sat the master of the dwelling, 
playing a fiddle. 

‘He gave them no greeting,he asked them no word,’ 
or, in plain prose, he took not the slightest no- 
tice of the intruders, although, in all probability 
he had not seen a human being for a year; but 
there he sat, and played, and played; and play- 
ed one of those tancs, moreover, that have no 
beginning, no middle, no end. 

My friends waded upto the fire place. They 
stood in silence, Onc of them has a German 
turn of mind, and the scene has a manifest ef. 
fect upon him. The storm was raging without ; 
the rain descended in torrents; the red lightning 
| darted its forked tongue through the darkness.— 
And here, within, in unbroken silence, and al. 
| most motionless, sat the woman and her child. 
ren, as cold and inanimate as the stone itself, 
while in the bright glare of the blazing fire, the 
man plicd his everlasting tune without a mo. 
ments relaxation. My friend’s feelings became 
affected. It seemed to him almost supernatural, 
He began to repent him of some of his quips 
and quidities. The feeling was infectious and 
‘the other visitor caught it. And there they 
stood for hours, spell-bound by the notes of that 
fiddle, which without turn, or change, or varia. 
tion, dept on ‘the even tenor of its way.’ 

At length one of them shook off the spell, 
end thus addressed the pine-woods Paganini : 

‘Why don’t you stop that cursed fiddle ?— 
Why don’t you stop the leaks in your roof ?” 

‘You wouldn’t have me go out in the rain, 
would you ?’ answered the host, still playing the 
‘cursed fiddle.’ 

‘No; but why don’t you stop it when it don’t 
rain ?” 

‘Oh, they don’t leak then!” responded the Or. 
pheus of the Alatamaha, continuing the tune, 

Out rushed my friends, leaving matters in 
statu quo; but though some years have elapsed, 
one of them, in narrating to me the circum. 
stances a few days ago, added, as his firm con- 
viction, that ‘that mau, to this very hour, is play- 
ing that eternal tune! I purpose going that 
way,on my next circuit, and I will give you the 
| result of my inquiries and observations, at some 
future time. 


| 


| A couple of duellists having exchanged shots 
_ without effect, one of the seconds interfered,and 


| proposed that the parties should shake hands; 
to which proposition the cther objected, ‘for,’ 
said he, ‘their hands have been shaking this 


half hour.’ 

















It is with our judgements as with our watch. 
| €s, none go just alike, yet each believes his own 





| is right. 















From the N. Orleans Picayune. 


Recorder’s Court—Second Municipality. 


Tue Scuoot Master Aproap.—Alexander Pers- 
se, aman whe looked like a long used, badly 
bound edition of Essays on Intemperance, was 
found ‘on the shelf,” or rather on the banquetie, 
in Phillippa street, on Wednesday night, He was 
“very well, I thank you.” Persse teaches the 
young idea how to shoot; but finding that he could 
not keep pace, we suppose, with the march of 
intellect, he lay himself down on the banquette, 
either to store his mind with new inspiration or to 
arrange the ideas with which his mind was already 
stored, and prepare for another start-off in the in- 
tellectual race. 

‘‘Who is here?” said the watchman when he 
came up to Persse, stirring him up with his long 
pole—**Who is here ?” 

“IT am, thou art, he, she or it is,” said Persse, 
launching at once into the sea of his vocation, and 
taking the tone of his language from the “shop.” 

‘You is high,” said the watchman. 

“I deny, sir, that Iam high,” said Persse—* All 
our authors, sir, who have written on the language, 
agree in saying that high is an adjective, because, 
sir, it expresses a condition of quality; now, sir, 
I am Alexander Persse, a noun—a noun proper, 
sir, of the first person, masculine gender, singular 
number—see here, old fellow, let us drink—and 
I am—I am, sir, nominative case to the verb drink. 
Now, sir, confess your error when you say I am 
high—am a mere adjective.” 

“Come along to to the watch house,” said Char- 
ley. 

‘-No, sir,” said Persse, “I shall decline it, and 
in a manner strictly in accordance with the prin. 
ciples of etymology; thus, sir,came,come. Now, 
sir, the conjugation is equally simple, thus—I 
come, thou comest, he, she or it cometh or comes.” 

“This here’s all nonsense,” said Charley, who 
was getting out of patience with the learned gram. 
marian. 

“Yes, sir,” said Persse, ‘You are perfectly 
right; nonsense is a compound word, combining 
both a negative and an affirmative—this, sir, is 
one of the idioms peculiar to our language.” 

«“T won’t hear no more of it said Charley ; and 
making a lever of his right arm he raised Persse, 
and put him on his legs in a perpendicular posi- 
tion. 

«“That—that,” said Peisse, has been done with- 
out violating in the slightest degree the recogniz- 
ed rules of grammar; per example—I rise, thou 
risest—” 

Charley, without saying another word, placed 
his arm round that of Persse’s as a retainer, and 
walked him off to the watch house. 


“Your actions, sir,” said Persse to Charley, 
‘tare those of a scholar, and if I mistake not, are 
agreeable to the second rule in Syntax, which 
says, that two or more nouns of the singular num- 
ber joined together by one or more copulative con- 
junctions—your arm and mine as in the present 
case, for instance—must have verbs, nouns and 
pronouns agreeeing with them in the plural num- 
ber—so that instead of I go you go, it is we go.— 
You understand, don’t you? I know you do.” 

“Yes, I understands, you’re a blamed fool,” 
said Charley; and in a minute or two more Pers. 
se’s name was on the books of the watch-house. 


‘‘Persse,” said the Recorder to him yesterday 
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“Yes, may it please the court,” said Persse, ‘I 
was illustrating the neuter verb to lie.” 

‘What business do you follow, Mr. Persse ?” 
said the Recorder. 

“I am a professor, sir, of the polite languages,” 
said Persse. 

“Your language was any thing but polite in the 
watch. house last night,” sadthe Recorder. 

«I may have been, thou mayest have been, he, 
she or it, at some period of their lives, may have 
been in a subjunctive mood, or represented un. 
der a certain condition,” 

“J shall let you go this time,” said the Recorder. 

“Verbum sat sapienti, or as tle vulgar transla. 
tion has it: N. S.” said Persse, and he left the of- 


fice. 








An Old Rowdy. 

Old AZolus is out on the loudest kind ofa ‘bend. 
er” The way he went yelling, screaming, and 
whistling, through the streets, flapping window 
shutters, swinging signs, and tearing awnings the 
night before last, was really scandalous. He got 
started on a breeze some how or other, and was 
determined to blow out as long as he could raise 
the wind. He’s a roarer when he gets a going, and 
while regulating the days and nights about this 
time, he took it into his head to regulate New Or. 
leans. Daylight could’nt stop him, and he kept 
it up yesterday morning for hours after the watch. 
men gave up the city to the guardianship of day. 
He was at the fire, and cut up most extravagant 
didos, as but for his whipping and scourging the 
flames into fury they might have been controlled 
by the firemen with comparatively little loss of 
property. 

This old olus is a well known, bellowing,blus. 
tering bullying, noisy, unmanageable rowdy. He 
follows the sea pretty generally, but he sometimes 
kicks up a row on land. He was always ex- 
tremely fond of being out of nights, and his mo- 
ther never could control him. He has no settled 
habitation, but goes wandering about spreeing 
and rioting whenever he can raise the wind.— 
He is skylarking all the time and high con. 
tinually, but at certain seasons he makes a 
point of having a regular breeze. He is in town 
now, on what we would call an ‘equinoctial bend- 
er,’ and in all probability we shall hear more from 
him yet Lethimgoon. Hecan fly round now 
and tear his—jacket as he pleases, but constables 
Espy and Olmstead are out after him, and he’l! 
get brought up to the Recorder’s offiee some of 
these days yet. Whew! phiz! whistle! bang! 
There he goes now, just like an ereal locomotive! 


Aint he a screamer ? N. O. Picayune. 








A Quick Way to Get Rich. 

A Miss Ingram, of Pontiac, some time since 
was perusing a Texas paper, and observed among 
the persons that bore a prominent part in the af. 
fairs of that Government, a man bearing her own 
name, and jocosely remarked to her companions, 
that she had found a namesake in Texas, and in. 
tended to write to him and claim relationship.— 
This resolution, more from curiosity and a desire 
of novelty than from any conviction that her hopes 
would be realized, was carried into effect. She 
wrote him a respectful letter, giving him a history 
of her family and parentage, and suggesting that 
asthe name was not as common as most of the 
names of our country, the probability was strong 





morning,**you were found lying on the banquette.’ 


that a relationship existed between them. She 
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received in reply a friendly and affectionate letter, 
acknowledging her as a cousin, and expressing 
an earnest desire that the correspondence might 
be continued, 

This was readily acceded to, and it was carried 
on agreeably and satisfactorily to both parties until 
very recently, when she received intelligence of his 
death, and information that in his will he had be. 
queathed her the handsome sum of $20,000 in 
gold and silver, leaving his personal property and 
immense landed estate to his relatives in that coun. 
try. A few days previous to the reception of this 
communication, she had connected her fortunes 
with those of a Methodist clergyman, and should 
their deeds of charity comport with their means, 
the widow’s heart will be filled with joy, and ma- 
ny an orphan live to implore blessings upon the 
heads of their benefactors, for the deeds of benev. 
lence and genorosity. 


Michigan Northern Advocate. 








Jewish Marriage Ceremony. 


The editor of the Richmond Compiler was of 
late present at a wedding celebrated according to 
the form of the Jewish Ritual. He represents it 
as striking and beautiful. 

A service was repeated in the Hebrew lan. 
guage—a canopy raised, under which the bride 
and bridegroom, with those who took an active 
part in the service, met. Here wine was passed 
to the lips of the betrothed, the ring was placed 
on the finger of the bride, a wine glass was dash. 
ed upon the floor, and the parties were united in 
that holy union which both Jew and Christian be- 
lieve to be of Divine origin. Previous to the cere- 
mony the priest mentioned that three significations 
had been given to the breaking of the wine glass, 
One implies that sorrow is ever mingled with our 
joy, and that the cup of sparkling bliss is liable to 
be dashes to fragments from our lips. Another 
defines it as conveying the idea, that it would be 
as easy |) re-un.‘e the broken and brittle particles 


of the giass as to put assunder those who were 


then juined together. The third meaning con- 
veyed by the symbol, is the remembrance that it 
affords the Hebrew of his desolated heritage and 
his overthrown sanctuary. It was a thrilling sight, 
there, with so many gentle faces looking on -to 
see that canopy reared, and that rite performed, 
far away from Zion and her holy places, by those 
who still cling to the symbols of her ancient glory, 
and cherish her ancient faith, after the long lapse 
of generations. 





An accomplished Messenger. 

An old Laird of Grant formerly despatched onc 
of his clan to the earl of Findlanter, with a pres- 
ent of chickens and venison, but the Highlander 
not being a good linguist, delivered his message 
in a most deferential manner, as follows:—‘The 
Laird ’o Grant’s compliments to the Laird ’o 
Finlaater, and sends him sickness and vengeance, 
If he wants more he can have them.’ 





——_—s 


Poetical Feet. 

Some people have no idea of measure, and 
write verses that read as if made to go upon 
crutches. The St. Louis Pennant comments on 
these short and long writers with the following 


quotation : 
‘Wasn’t Pharoah a rascal, 
Because he wouldn’t let the children of Israel go a 
forty day’s journey into the wilderness [to eat @ 
little piece of the Paschal! ?’ 
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THE CASKET. 


J. H. SELKREG, EDITOR. 














POUGIIKEEPSIE, NOVEMBER 14, 1840. 








Treason !—Mysterious Epistle !—On the 3d 
day of November, A. D., 1840—we like to be par. 
ticular as to dates in a matter of importance—at 
13 minutes past 7 o’clock in the morning, on look- 
ing over the bundle arrived four minutes previous 
from the post office, we discovered a packet di. 
rected tothe ‘Editor of the Casket. The seal 
was broken by ourselves, and we hunked first on 
one side and then on the other of the satin vellum 
sheet, whereon the words ‘matrimony,’ ‘girls,’ 
‘Cupid,’ and our own name appeared, all jingled 
up together. Thinking that there was something 
wrong in the epistle, we looked up an old pair 
of spectacles belonging to us, perfect with the ex. 
ception of the loss of both of the glasses, and pro- 
ceeded to examine and determine whether aught 
could be educed from the epistle. On mature 
deliberation, and after a deal of thought, we ar- 
rived at the conclusion that there was something 
wrong in the concern and concluded to lay it be- 
fore our readers. ‘I'‘hat there is mystery in the 
affair is evident, and as mystery is generally a 
screen for something wrong, we here publish 
it verbatim, in hopes that some one may clear up 
the matter. 


To the Editor of the Poughkeepsie Casket : 

Dear Sir—I was considerably amused in look. 
ing over your paper of the 31st inst. by an edito. 
rial article under the startling caption, ‘Where is 
Parson Miller.” I think I have discovered thro’ 
the ambiguity of that article a certain inclination 
to commit matrimony, or what I think more prob. 
able a desire to discover a certain preventive for 
the same. Ihave about made up my mind that 
your heart has been the recipient of one of Cu. 
pid’s never-erring shafis and fearing that unless 
some remedy is soon discovered you will be obli. 
ged to withdraw vourself from our list of ‘old 
bachelors.’ I here offer for your benefit a few 
words of advice, and if your disease is not too 
Ceeply rooted, there may be hope of your timely 
recovery. I hope no one will accuse of plagiar- 
ism, though the style of my rough verse may 
somewhat resemble that of the poet of the New- 
Orleans Picayune — 

I tell you vot it is, John, 

It’s very plain to see 

That Cupid with his bow, John, 
Has sent a shaft at thee ; 

A bachelor you are, John, 

Of talent and renown, 

And as vorthy of a vife, John, 
As any man in town, 

But since you vant reli«f, John, 
And don’t know vot to do, 

To keep the vicked girls, John, 
From running off vith you ; 
Accept of my advice, John, 
This hawful thing to stop, 

And as sure as you’re a man, John, 
They soon will let you drop. 
Just tell that you vant, John, 

A vife at home to stay, 

To mend up your old clothes, John, 
And not be off all day ; 

Tell’em that she musn’t, John, 
Do much of street-yarn spinning, 
Nor six days ina veek, John, 
Be off to town a shopping. 
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She must not talk all day, John, 
And never do with less, 

And twenty yards of stuff, John, 
Must make for her a diess. 

And you must not neglect, John, 
To speak of cards and laces, 

And to make my story short, John, 
Just talk of homely faces. 

A preventive now you have, John, 
Vows sure as dead!y pizen, 

And I hope I soon shal! hear, John, 


It’s rid yon of the vimmen, 
Your loving friend, 
ROLLA. 

Poughkeepsie, Nov, 1940, 

The whole head and front of our offending af. 
ter all, appears to be, that we asked in our last 
very innocently, ‘where is Parson Miller?? We 
asked because that Rev. divine had prophesied 
that no marriages were to take place after the 
23d of August last past. Why, it was but the 
other day, that a blue eyed gil, who had scarce 
entered her teens, sent us an invitation to her 
wedding. We could not entirely believe the ev- 
idence of our senses, for not a half dozen years 
had fled since she went to school and played with 
a coll. Butshe had become Mrs. Smith, or Mrs. 
Jones, or Mrs. Somebody else, and we leave it to 
our readers if it were not perfectly natural for us 
under the circumstances to ask, ‘Where is Parson 
Miller ?’ 

We have however a consolation—one which 
the hapless editor of the Essex News Letter is 
debarred from ; and that ‘s, our personal beauty 
is not absolutely enchanting. He, poor wight, 
according to authentic documents which we have 
perused, is obliged to carry a club to keep off the 
ladies from him, whenever he goes into the street! 





Surerriurties.—Some place under this head 
an extra quantity of wearing apparel, an abund- 
ance of ear-rings and ornaments, a quantum suf. 
of drinkables and tobacco. But all these are 
wrong. Superfluities mean an abundance of 
high-sounding, unmeaning, ‘senseless words.— 
This position of ours is right, all the world to 
the contrary notwithstanding. We have been in 
company—for reader we sometimes go in com- 
pany~and have heard what we term ‘superflui- 
ties.” Some, who are blessed with a uonsensical 
jargon of words, would taJk incessantly, even to 
the inconvenience of the remainder of the persons 
present, these were afflicted with this monomania. 
Others, worse attacked even than these, not only 
talk incessantly, but in a high-flown and distorted 
language which no one, not even themselves un- 
derstood. How many persons—persons of good 
sense otherwise—make themselves perfect ob. 
jects of ridicule and contempt by their ‘super. 
fluity.. To this latter class belonged the lady 
of whom we have read, who in a fashionable as. 
semblage was asked how she enjoyed the dinner 
which a great poet had given to his guests, said : 
‘The dinner was explendid, but my seat was so 
promote from the nick-nacks, that | could not rat. 
ify my appetite, and the pickled cherries had 
such a defect on my head that I had a motion to 
leave the table ; but Mr. De Lancy gave me some 
hartshorn resolved in water, which bereaved me 
in an inestimable and inconsistently short space 
of fleeting time ! 

Had she been bereaved of some of her words, 
or as we contend, ‘superfluities,’ it would have 


been better. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


To Reapers AND CORRESPONDENTS, 





The lines from ‘G. M.’ will be inserted in our 
| next. 
‘E.’s’ favors and request are received and at- 


tended to. 


We have a number of other communications 
on hand which will be attended to soon. 

‘The Stranger,’ must be indeed a stranger to 
common sense, or he would not tell of the rays 
of the moon ‘shooting’ through the woods ; just 
as if the moon’s rays went armed with a rifle or 
blunderbuss. And further, there is much more 
truth than poetry in his description of the mosqui- 
to’s biting him. 





| ‘My dear,’ said a husband to his affectionate 
‘better half, after a matrimonial squabble, ‘you 
“never will be permitted to go to heaven.’ 

‘Why not ? 

‘Because you will be wanted as a torment down 
below !” 











The Philadelphia National Gazette says—'We 
hold this proposition to be self-evident—that what- 
ever it is the interest of the Yankee to undertake, 
he can execute better than any other mortal,’ 











Hymenial, 
‘The silken tie that binds two willing hearts.’ 





MARRIED, 


On Tuesday morning, the 3d instant, by the Rev. L. 
Burtch, Mr. Henry Drewry, to Miss Amy Boics, all of 
Stanford, Dutchess county. 

At Amenia, on the 2ith ult., by John K. Mead, Esq., 
Mr. Evizure SPpetman, of Goshen, Conn., to Miss Sa- 
MANTHA LaAké, Oi the same place. 

On tue evening of ‘Thursday, the Sth instant, by the 
Rev. Dr. iieed, JouN W,. Hamersiey, of New-York, 
to CATHARINE LIVINGSTON daughterof James Hooker, 
of Poughkeepsie. 

In Red Hook, on the 3d inst., by the Rev. Mr. Nash, 
Doct. URiAm SHo0k, of Poughkeepsic, to Miss Hannan 
Mout, of the former place. 

Oct. 29, 1840, by Rev. William J. McCord, of North 
East, Mr. Ggorce Bouxton Kinney, to Miss ELma Ma- 
RIA Tripp, both of Stanford. 

At Pine Plains, on the Sth inst., by Cornelius C, Rowe, 
Esq., Mr. WILLIAM VAN BENSCHOTEN, of Milan, 
to Miss ANN HICKS, of the former place. 








Obituary. 


‘In the midst of life we are in death.’ 





DIED, 
At her residence in Stanford, on the 23d of October, 
Jane ANN, wife of Henry Vail, formerly of New-York 
city, inthe 26.h year of her age. ; 
In this village, on the 3d inst, after a lingering illness, 
ANTHONY ODELL, aged 64 years and 3 months. 








Agents. 


Albany cily,.....--..+.++.+-B. Wood, 34 Eagle st, 
Amenia South,..........+-A. Hitchcock. 
Amenia,.......++e0++e0+++G. Bishop. 
Awenia Union,............Milo Winchester, 
Brookl n,.. seer weet e eres oskts P. Pease: 
Carmel, Putnam co........Owen T. Coffin. 
DOVET,. 0 ceseccsccccccscocsd. W. Sleight. 
Dover, New-Hampshire,,-.8. 11. Parker. 
Farmington, Ontario co....Calvin Harrington, 
Jerome Van Voorhis, 
Fishkill, ......6++.+0+-.. ¢ Charles M Marvin, 
Jesse P. Horton. 
Fayetteville, Onondaga co..Dr. Hurd, 
Hartsville, .......-.eee000.0. & W. Kay, 
Hackensack,......+ee+eee Se W. Alger. 
Glenham, ....-.+++see++se-G. Brewster. 
LaGrange,......e++++-..+-B. F. Dubois, 
Low Point,......+e++++--Morton Brock. 
Monticello, Sullivan co.....James E. Quinlan, 
Northeast,........++e+00e-A. Dunbar. 
New-York city,..-........B. J. Lossing. 
Newburgh, ..ee.se-+ee ---John Caughey. 
Pleasant Valley,...........Edwin Dudley. 
Rahway, New-Jersey,.....Dr. A. UH. Platt, 
South Cortland,Cortland co.James P: Swain, 
Saratoga Springs, .........do0ha Masten. 
Salt Point,..............--James M.Ward. 
Washington Hollow,.......Daniel P- Eighinie. 





tC3~ Persons wishing to subscrile at any time in the 
course of the volume will be furnished with the Nos. 








froin the commencement. 
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THE MUSE. We have, for once, stepped aside from a course fool. 
|} which we had marked out, that of admitting no Zechariah 
—_ ~~ || advertisements or lengthy notices within our col- David with the head of Goliath. 
From the Wisconsin Enquirer. |) wins, but in the present instance, from personal > A ramp na 


Lines, 

Written while standing on one of the many ancient 
mounds scattered through Madison (Wisconsin) and 
its vicinity, 

Spirit! whose moulde: ing bones now sleep, 

And for so many years bave slept 

Beneath this mound, o’e.: which now keep, 

As though so many years have kept 

The stars their vigils; and hath wept 
So long the breeze its evening dew 

Upon the green grass, as it crept 

O’er the fresh verdure which there grew 
Ranker and greener by the mould which sprung 
From human bones which ’neath the turf were flung 


Come! Spirit of the dead that lies 
Beneath my feet, and there so long 
Hath lain, we know, that it defies 
Man’s most minute 1esearch among, 
Whether in history or song, 
All records which e’er been sent 
From old, on what may not be wrong 
To fix; but all of thee is blent 
Within the mystic shroud which Time doth f ld 
Around all things which with itself grow old. 


In any shape, in any mode 
That fitteth thee, come Spirit come! 
Leave for awhile thy long abode, 
And haunt once more thy earthly home— 
Commune with me upon this dome 
Heaped o’er thy dust by gene: ous hand— 
Mey, who so oft am wont to roam 
This spot in lonely muod. or stand 
As now, gazing with a desire ost deep 
To read the tales which in its bosom sleep, 


Come! Tell me things of other days, 
When thou wert young, and to this dust 
Did’st give the power to thread the meze 
Of busy life,—was moan unjust, 
Did he for pow’r and wealth then lust, 
As now, building upon the wreck 
Of others’ faith and others’ trust 
His own unhallowed fime, to deck 
The wreath which circled round his haughty head 
With chrystalled tears which misery had shed! 


O -, fresher from the hand of Him 
Who fashioned man, at first, upright, 
Hid he God's image stamped, not dim, 
As now, but radiant and bright, 
U--on his soul; a purer light 
Imparting to his eye, and to his face 
A holier glow—to his thoughts, right, 
Patterned by God? Was such the race 
In whose dark destiny we seck to pry, 
Among the time worn mounds which round us lie ? 


There is no voice which answers, none! 
Whe-e’er the spirit’s place of rest, 
It may not leave—and long the sun 
Hath ceased to shine on any breast 
Which could unfold what now stands dress’d, 
In doubt and myst’ry so profound. 

Long years have passed since the grave press’d 
Their now decayed remains, and bound 
Their fate, whate’er it was, fom first to last, 

In the stern silence of the misty past, 


CEPR BE 
Epigram. 


Lines addressed to a Young Lady. 


In the ‘Loves of the Angels,’ ’tis sung that they 


fled 


From the skies happy mortals tolove and to wed 


If angels wooed mortals, and thought it no sin, 
A mort.] forgive, who an angel would win. 
FLACCUS, 
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observation we are well convinced that the work, 
of which the annexed notice is a description, is 
well worthy of patronage. 





NEW, AND VALUABLE 
PUBLICATION.—Four Hunprep PaGeEs, 8vo., 
Fine Paper, Handsomely Bound, Prick onty TWO 


CHEAP, 


DOLLARS.—The subscriber respectfully invites the at- 
tention of Clergymen, Teachers of Sabbath Schools, Heads 
of Families, and Booksellers, throughout the United 
States, to the above New, Cheap, and Splendidly Illus- 
trated Work. Published and for sale, at No. 122 Nassau 
Street, New York City. Its features are better defined 
by the title :-— 
TWO HUNDRED PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF THE SCRIPTURES 
CONSISTING OF 
VIEWS IN THE HOLY LAND, 

TOGETHER WITH MANY OF THE MOST REMARKABLE 

OBJECTS MENTIONED IN THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 

MENTS, REPRESENTING SACRED HISTORICAL EVENTS, 

COPIED FROM CELEBRATED PICTURES, PRINCIPALLY 

BY THE OLD MASTERS; THE LANDSCAPE SCENES, 

TAKEN FROM ORIGINAL SKETCHES MADE ON THE 

SPOT, WITH FULL AND INTERESTING LETTER-PRESS 

DESCRIPTIONS, DEVOTED TO AN EXPLANATION OF THE 

OBJECTS MENTIONED IN THE SACRED TEXT. 


The present work differs from all others ever published 
in this country. The immense treasures of Art which 
the great Painters have bequeathed to us on Sacred 
subjects, are here opened to all, as far as they are capable 


| of being diffused through the medium of wood-engravings. 
| Among our numerous embellishments, will be found the 
| celebrated 


CARTOONS OF RAFFAELLE, 
and the series of the PROPHETS, so magnificently 
portrayed by MIcHAEL ANGELO in the Sistine Chapel. 


VIEWS IN EDOM—(PETRA), EGYPT, &c. 


|| These latter, and all the Landscape Scenes, are repre- 


sented with that fidelity which we are now able to realize 
through the labors of recent travellers. The other objects, 
whether of Natural History, of Costume, or of Antiquities, 
are also delineated with equal accuracy. Many of the 
illustrations require little or no comment—they speak for 
themselves. The work cannot fail in proving acceptable 
to all denominations of Christians. The plan of the 
work is neither doctrinal nor devotional. The design of 
it is simply to explain and illustrate the meaning of the 
Bible itself, leaving to other occasions, the application of 
that meaning, as it regards both the understanding an¢ 
the heart. 


LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL EMBELLISHMENTS. 


| Entrance to Petra (Frontispiece). 
| Several Views in Edom (Petra).— From Laborde. x 
| Adam discovering the dead body of Abel.— Andrea Sacchi 


Mount Ararat. 

Birs Nemroud (Babel). 

The flight of Lot with his daughters.—Guido René. 

Abraham offering Isaac.—Rubens. 

Sepulchral caves in the cliffs of Wady Mousa (in Mount 
Ser). 

Brick Pyramid of Faioum. 

Mounts Sinai and Horeb, with the convent of St. Catha- 
rine, from the North. 

Temple of the Sun at Nineveh. 

Egyptian Mummies (Embalming). 

Egyptian Jewels of Gold and Silver. 

Egyptian Musical Instruments. 

Solomon’s Temple. 

Ploughing and Thrashing in the Eas‘. 

Ark of the Covenant. 

Moses at the passage of the Red sea. 

Views of Suez and Akaba 

The Red Sea. 

Miriam celebrating the deliverance of Israel 

Gathering Manna.— Poussin. 

Valley and Convent of Sinai. 

Mount Hor—Aaron’s Tomb. 

The Brazen Serpent.—Rubens. 

Standards of the Hebrew tribes. 

Egyptian and Oriental Standards. 

Ruth and Naomi.—-Bird. 

Ancient Shoes and Sandals. 


| Young Samuel.—Reynolds. 


Saul and the Witch of Endor.—Salvator Rosa 
Several views of and in Jerusalem. 
David dancing before the Ark.—Domenichino 
Heathen Temples in the East. 
Probable form of the Ark of the Covenant 
The Plague.—Poussin. 
View of Ruins in Palmyra. 
Engraved Rocks.—Job xix. 24. 
The Prophets —M. Angelo. 

Isaiah. 

Jeremiah. 

Ezekiel 

Daniel. 
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Plain of Jordan. 
Vallev of Jehoshaphat, and Brook Kedron. with the an 
cient tombs. 
Christ blessing the little children. 
Christ in the Storm.—Rembrandt. 
Mary anointing the feet of Christ. 
Marriage Processions. 
Peter denying Christ.—Poussin. 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 
The Cartoons of Raffaelle :— 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes. 
Christ’s charge to Peter: ‘‘ Feed my Sheep.” 
Peter and John curing the lame man. 
Elymas the Sorcerer. 
Paul and Barnabas at Lystra. _ 
Paul preaching at Athens. 
Death of Ananias. 
Views of and in Athens. 
Ancient Rotundo at Thessalonica. 
A Primitive Arab School. 
Ancient Writing Materials, &c. 
Oriental Houses. 
Musical Instruments. 
Ancient Ruins, Monuments, Costumes, Trees, Plants, 
Birds, Quadrupeds, &c., &c. 
Together with more than ONE HUNDRED additional 
Engravings,which we have not space to enumerate in the 
limits of an advertisement. 


Y= Owing to the high prices generally charged for 
works of a similar character (and without a tenth part ot 
the number of engravings), they have not that extensive 
circulation in the middle and humbler classes of society, 
which their interest and merit deserve. The only aim 
of the Publisher has been utility ; and the price of the 
work places it within the reach of all classes desirous of 

ossessing a work of such value and importance : it will 
»e found most invaluable as a suitable PRESENT to a 
circle of young people. 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS IN 
SABBATH SCHOOLS.—Will not every Superintendent 
of a Sabbath School, who may peruse this advertisement, 
bring it before the Teachers, and their Schools the first 
opportunity? The Publisher would suggest subscribing 
on the company plan (see our terms) in Sabbath Schools. 
Let each Superintendent or Teacher assume the agency, 
and procure five, ten, or twenty names, and send for the 
books, direct to the Publisher. In this way, each one 
procures a copy of the work at a lower price, and for not 
the tenth part of the cost of one single engraving! 

D> TERMS OF THIS PUBLICATION.—The price 
of one single copy (handsomely bound, 400 pages, 8vo., 
with more than TWO HUNDRED beautiful Engra- 
vings) is fixed at the EXTREMELY LOW PRICE OF ONLY 


| TWO DOLLARS. 


IL~y GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO COMBINE To- 


| GETHER.—-Companies in the country, who unite in 


subscribing for the work, shall receive Six copies for Ten 
Dollars—the business of supplying the company to be 
conducted by one person, who is to remit the money, free 
of postage, and the package to be forwarded to him alone. 

> The Agent who will become responsible for com- 
panies in the country, who take ten copies, shall receive 
them for $15 00. 

I> Our terms to Agents, Booksellers, &c., will be found 


| very liberal. 


P S. The Publisher invites the attention of the public 
to his edition of The CHrRisTIAN LIBRARY, in eight 
volumes, handsomely bound, containing Sixty-four valu- 
able religious and scientific works, complete, for only 
TWELVE Do.uuars. It has been published under the 
mspection and recommendations of the most eminent 
Ministers, of all denominations, in the United States. 
Catalogues, giving an extended view of the contents of 
this Library, may be obtained, in any quantities, at the 


| above place, gratis. 


I> A liberal discount made to wholesale purchasers. 

IX? Persons in the country, wishing to act as agents, 
may obtain all the necessary information, by addressing 
their letters to the subscriber, No. 122 Nassau-street, 


New York city. 
ROBERT SEARS, PuBLISHER. 


*.* Clergymen, Superintendents and Teachers of 
Sabbath Schovls, JL? AGENTS OF RELIGIOUS NEWS- 
PAPERS, AND PERIODICALS,/{] Postmasters, and Book- 
se)lers, throughout the country, are respectfully requested 
to act as our Agents. 

To Publishers of Papers throughout the 
United States. 

»*, NEWSPAPERS or MAGAZINES, copying the above, 
entire, without any alteration or abridgement (including 
this notice), and giving it twelve INSIDE INSERTIONS, 
shall receive a copy of the work (subject to their order), by 
sending direct to the Publisher. 

aig No letter will be taken from the office unless post 
paid. 





| Stereotyped by J S. Redfield, 13 Chambers-street, N. Y 





THE POUGHKEEPSIE CASKET, 
J. H. SELKREG, PROPRIETOR AND PUBLISHER, 

Is published every other Saturday, at the office 0 
the Poughkeepsie ‘Telegraph, Main-street, at ONE Dot- 
LAR per annum, payable in advance. No subscriptions 
received for a less period than one year. 

Any person who will forward FIVE DOLLARS— 
shall receive siz copies of the Casket for one year- 




















